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The writer has evidently thought out his own opinions, and 
this it is that gives life to what might so easily be simply a dry 
collection of facts. The book is everywhere interesting, sug- 
gestive, and stimulating. 

Not all people will accept all the statements in regard to what 
Caesar might and might not have accomplished in the way of 
preserving the republic, yet the discussion is not at all lacking 
in interest. 

The extreme prejudice and partizan bias which disfigure the 
pages of Middleton, Forsyth, and Trollope, and destroy one's 
confidence in their critical estimates are in the main lacking 
here, and for this reason, if for no other, classical teachers will 
read this biography with pleasure. 

As might be expected, the author's natural fondness for his 
subject occasionally carries him. a little too far, as when he un- 
dertakes to show that Cicero did not mean what he wrote in 
his letter to Lucceius, in which he asks that historian not to 
confine himself entirely to bare facts in his treatment of the 
consulship so dear to Cicero's heart. It is better to stand in 
silent sorrow before such passages than to endeavor to show 
that black is a shade of white. Still the writer has done so 
much better than others in this respect that these excesses 
ought to be forgiven, if not overlooked. 

As a whole the book is a rare treat and in its particular 
province is not likely soon to be supplanted. Would that all 
the eminent characters of antiquity had as good biographies. 
Then indeed we might "keep them before us in the midst of 
life's duties and mould our thoughts and feelings by reflecting 
upon the lives of those distinguished men." 

Frank A. Gallup 

Colgate Academy 

First Latin Readings. By Robert Arrowsmith and George 

M . Whicher. New York : American Book Company. 

This book is intended for the use of teachers who wish for 
their students a more varied reading than the usual course pro- 
vides. 

The selections are from Eutropius, Aulus Gellius, Cornelius 
Nepos, Caesar, Cicero, and Livy. 

The authors seem to have drawn too freely from the Gallic 
War, unless it is assumed that the consecutive reading of Caesar 
is to be abandoned altogether, a fate not likely soon to over- 
take the commentaries, because of the firm hold which they 
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have secured. Cicero, however, is represented by only nine 
pages, taken from De Natura Deorum and De Divinatione, and 
there are about fourteen pages from Book I. and Book II. of 
Livy. Most of the text, therefore, the student is not likely 
to meet elsewhere, and for this reason alone the book deserves 
encouragement ; for students ought to have some acquaintance, 
even if it must be very slight, with more than four or five of 
the authors which are usually assigned to secondary schools. 

An excellent feature, and one that should be found in every 
book intended for use in preparatory schools, is the marking of 
the long vowels. Some mistakes occur, but most of them are 
easily distinguishable. . The grouping of compound verbs in 
the vocabulary under the simple verb from which they are 
formed can not fail to be of assistance to the student. 

Whether the selections have, been wisely made, whether the 
vocabulary is adequate, and whether the book as a whole is 
desirable, must, of course, be decided by each teacher in ac- 
cordance with the uses which he wishes it to serve ; but that it 
is a step in the right direction cannot be questioned. 

F. A. Gallup 

Colgate Academy 

The Technique of the Drama. By Gustav Freytag ; trans- 
lation by E. J. MacEwan. Chicago : S. C. Griggs & Co. 
1895; 366p. Price $1.50. 

This translation of a book that for nearly thirty years has 
been well-nigh classic in Germany, marks quite an advance in 
equipment for the study of dramatic science in our country. It 
is quite different from Schlegel's Dramatic Literature, the 
object of which was to give a general view of the drama in 
various ages and nations, and to develop ideas in accordance 
with which dramatic productions should be judged. Further- 
more, Schlegel's book is based almost entirely on productions 
prior to the great German dramas. Freytag's purpose was to 
study the drama objectively in an endeavor to formulate the 
scientific principles underlying its construction. Realizing that 
some of the fundamental laws of dramatic production have 
remained in force for centuries, the author naturally goes back 
to the principles of Aristotle. Although paying all honor to 
Lessing for the work he did in his Hamburgischc Dramaturgic, 
he maintains that the present age has more abundant means 
for the study and explanation of the Greek system, and should, 
therefore, go back to the original source itself, i.e. , the extant 



